SERVICE AFTER THE WAR

of many ports with continual social functions, when
he returned home everybody remarked that he was
rapidly failing. His last cruise was from Norfolk
to Portsmouth. Though he was in his cabin and
scarcely able to rise, when a man-of-war passed and
saluted his flag he felt it his duty to put on his uni-
form and go on deck. That was the last time that
his flag was ever saluted at sea. He died in the
commandant's house at Portsmouth. Not long be-
fore his death my father-in-law and I called on him.
It was a shock to see how pale and thin he had be-
come. Yet, ill as he was, he retained his old-time
cheerful manner, which had ever endeared him to
his subordinates. Many years afterward I had the
pleasure of unveiling a bronze tablet to his memory
in the house where he died.

In September, 1867, soon after the Colorado was
back in the Brooklyn Navy Yard, I was detached
and ordered to the Naval Academy in charge of the
fourth class of midshipmen and in general charge of
the ships stationed there. This was my first assign-
ment to shore duty, excepting the short period as
prize commissioner in New Orleans, for nine years,
or since 1858, when I started on my midshipman
cruise on the Wabask.

A month after receiving my orders I was mar-
ried in Portsmouth, N. H., to Susan Boardman
Goodwin, daughter of ex-Governor Goodwin, of New
Hampshire; and so I took my bride to Annapolis,ender of Lee to Grant.igh in history, both
